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AMERICA, THE WAR AND AFTER 


Captain Bryan Rust, who contributes this article at our request, is now serving in the 
United States Army, having joined the Royal Canadian Air Force before America entered the 
War. In peace-time he is a Professor of International Relations in an American University, and 
has been successful in persuading some Educational authorities in his country that the subject 
of international relations should be taught in school and college. 


Т is a truism to say that if the United States 
and the British Empire will act together 

after this war the peace of the world can be 
established upon secure foundations. On this 
question joint action by the British Empire 
and the United States will be completely 
decisive. 

This must be so since between them they 
will control not only the greater part of the 
raw materials and resources of the world but 
also will command the overwhelming pre- 
ponderance of military, naval and air power. 
What they decide is final. If they resolve to 
set up a new world of peace, prosperity and 
freedom in which each nation will have the 
fullest opportunity to develop its culture and 
attain its destiny, it is as good as done. If they 
decide to retire into sullen isolation and let 
the world stew in its own juice, then we may 
look forward confidently to World War III, 
the end of Christian ‘civilization, and the 
return of the Ice Age. Was there ever in 
history such a responsibility laid upon the 
manhood of a nation? Was there ever such 
a challenge to our ttle to greatness? 


The world we want 
What then is necessary to secure the fullest 
cooperation of the two great English-speaking 
communities? Clearly not a formal military 
alliance. A military alliance, while necessary 
and proper to win a war, is neither necessary 
nor proper to establish peace based upon 


oppose and defeat possible combinations of 
power which may confront it. A military 
alliance is at best only a defensive arrange- 
ment in which we would recognize no 
common interests except the common interest 
of self-preservation. Have our countries no 
higher interests than the elemental interest of 
survival in a world of war and barbarism 
and poverty with brief intervals of peace to 
recuperate and prepare for greater wars? 

Much of present day thinking indeed 
seems to procecd upon this assumption and 
Mr. Walter Lippman has recently written a 
book based upon the thesis that America and 
Britain are dependent upon each other for 
mutual protection. Of course they are—but it 
is extremely dangerous to stop there. Lipp- 
man speaks of a practical program for “ће 
world we live in"—the world of many sov- 
ereign national states and power politics. 

Will I be pardoned for asking, rather 
naively I suppose, do we have to accept “the 
world we live in"? I deny that “this con- 
dition is given and unalterable." The sov- 
ereign national state has not always been and 
there is no reason to suppose it always will be. 
When peoples really understand that they 
can have peace or the sovereign national state, 
but not both, which will go? 

Our problem is one of security and survival 
to be sure, but it goes far deeper than that. 
It is in fact nothing less than the establish- 
ment of the rule of law in the world—the 
substitution of the rule of law for the rule of 
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justice. A military alliance is designed to 
Opposite: (Photos. L.N.A.) 
Above: Roy Davies opens the Young America Exhibition (see p. 69). 


Below: Anglo-American Brains Trust at the London Centre. 
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force. For I hold the view that another world 
var, even victoriously waged, will end all 
dvilized life on this planet. 

Survival—what a prospect to hold up 
before millions of spirits now wearing them- 
selves out in pitiless conflict or in back- 
breaking toil! What we want is not survival 
in “the world we live in” but the abundant 
life in a brave new world. This is the only 
reward which can fully jusufy our present 
svicrings. 

In truth the highest interests of the United 

tates and the Brush Empire alike are peace, 
prosperity and freedom. Why? Because it 
is only under conditions of peace, prosperity 
arc freedom that we can develop our peculiar 
1Gea of civilization—a great society in which 
exch individual member has the fullest and 
fest opportunity to attain his highest and 

Le: our two countries clearly see that our 
highest interests are identical and can never 
be achieved by either alone but only through 
complete cooperation. Then we shall estab- 
lish a new world for all, for peace and 
prosperity can never be achieved for our- 
seives unless they are won for all. 

America has fondly believed that we could 
enjoy peace and security when all the rest 
о? the world was at war and insecure. Fatal 
illusion which has cost us participation in the 
greatest war in history! 

America fondly believes that we can have 
prosperity though the rest of the world is 
Doverty-stricken. Fatal illusion which if not 
dispelled wili cost us not only national pros- 
; but also another world war! 


Wil America co-operate ? 
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Great Britain, to usher in the new wor? 
She will if she understands what her o@ 
interests аге and how to attain them, but Di 
involves an education in the realities of i 
modern world which is not a part of vA 


“equipment of the average American, 


whole face of the world has been transform?” 
in the last one hundred and fifty years, fif* 
by the Industrial Revolution and then by t** 
no less important Agricultural Revolytios* 
but the American still thinks in terms of 22 
self-sufficient communities of our gran 


fathers. International relations are today #2 


arteries through which flows the life-blood €* 
interdependent national communities, bur 12 
American still believes they are only sporad= 
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and casual contacts which can be turned of 


and on as whim and caprice dictate. To hirr- 


Wendell Willkie's One World is a bold ar 
daring concept, as unreal as anything їз 
Alice’s dreamland. 
Moreover, there is the 
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ization: how to keen th: 
bliss of freedom and ea 
weal. The greatest minc: <i our time have 
addressed themselves 1с i: problem as 
applied to international c-- 3 
have proposals runs 
formal Concert through їсс+= Confederation. 
League of Nations, Federz! Union, aed 
World Union to a Caesar super-state. 
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of 1920. I say “prove must be 
obvious that the League г: by Pre- 
sident Wilson never came into exisience- 


When America deserted her 
war, the League came Forth srill-born. France 


and Britain might have breathed into the 


infant the breath of iie, v soon fell 
out quarreling and left the child to cerish. 


It is enough to record the solemn fact thar 
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nearly every thoughtful student of inter- 
national organization is convinced that the 
League of Nations, had it been loyally sup- 
ported by the United States, France and 
Britain, would have been adequate to its 
great purpose of establishing permanent peace 
and prosperity without unduly interfering 
with the freedom of the nations to control 
their own proper internal affairs. Professor 
Gilbert Murray has recently reviewed the 
whole subject with that lucidity characteristic 
of all his thinking and come to the conclusion 
that a new League of Nations on the lines of 
the old remains the best answer to our pro- 
blem. 


American Misunderstanding 


Finally it is difficult for America to co- 
operate with other nations because there is 
so much misunderstanding of other nations, 
particularly Great Britain, in the United 
States. Though we and the British are now 
locked in fond embrace at this moment of 
common peril, the course of our truc love has 
not always run smooth, as older folk may 
recall, And authoritative American text books 
tell us that the fault has invariably been 
Britain’s! 

History is, I think | may say, the worst 
taught of all subjects 1n our schools. Except 
one—International Relations—which isn’t 
taught at all. Hence our knowledge of his- 
torical Britain is badly out of focus and our 
knowledge of present day Britain is non- 
existent. 


* For instance, Michigan State University and 
for an exchange of staff and students..—Ed. 


"YOUNG 


"THE Young America Exhibition, arranged 

by the American Ministry of War Infor- 
mation and sponsored by Toc H, has proved a 
fine success. It was declared open in College 
Hall, Westminster Abbey, on April r1 by 
Troop Leader Roy Davies, one of the King’s 
Scouts who toured the United States. Since 
then, up to the time of writing, some 10,000 


Perhaps I can make this point clear by list- 
ing some of the things that Americans believe 
about Britain. Here are the most obvious. 
Britain is a nation of imperialists who live by 
exploiting inferior races whom they hold in 
merciless subjection, witness India, Africa, 
Ireland, to mention only the worst instances. 
Britain is a nation of rigid class distinctions 
where the rich nobility live upon the toil of 
the poor. Britain is a land ruled by aristocrats 
and plutocrats and where democracy is 
only a name. Britain has been the greatest 
aggressor in history and through imperial- 
istic wars and diplomatic trickery has gobbled 
up one quarter of the globe. The British are 
a supercilious, unprogressive, snobbish race 
who look down condescendingly upon all 
other peoples. 

Do these statements sound extravagant, 
even funny, to British ears? I have actually 
taken them from the lips of some of our 
leaders (I had almost written demagogues). 
And these distortions are not corrected by 
sound instruction in our schools. 

Shall I make a concrete proposal? Let us 
send you every year ten thousand of our most 
alertly intelligent students to study in your 
universities in return for ten thousand of your 
best.* And let every nation exchange 
students on the same scale with every other 
nation. Thus all peoples shall learn to know 
each other and thus lay truly and well the 
foundations for “the brotherhood of man and 
the federation of the world." 

BRYAN Rust. 


Queen's University, Belfast, have already arranged 


AMERICA’ 


visitors, mostly school children, have seen it. 
The key to success has been the work of the 
American hostesses and the stewards, Brit- 
ish boys and girls evacuated to U.S.A. and 
now home again. Daily film shows and 
* Brains Trusts ' at the Toc Н London Centre 
have been crowded and special daily in- 
tercessions in the Abbcy well attended. 
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EASTWARD WITH TUBBY 


In our March issue Товву gave some 
landed him on the Rock of Gibraltar in time 
in January, 
much further East, for his correspon 


me news of the first stage of his tanker voyage, Asc 
for Christmas. A further instalment, Written ea? 


now reaches us from North Africa; more will follow. Actuall y as this appears BE 
dence lags perforce far behind his movements. 


From Gib. to Algiers 


T WRITE from Algiers. It 1s my first 
1 visit, not to French North Africa, but to 
this City struggling back towards normality. 
Algiers has so far, to the new arrival, not 
proved impressive; but from all I hear, pro- 
gress has been far-reaching in six months. 
The shops indeed are virtually devoid of 
retail stock. Nothing but leather goods can 
be obtained, by way of souvenirs; and prices 
for such handicraft remain inordinate. Food 
is still scarce for the poor population; and 
furniture and books cannot be bought. Trav- 
elling light, I was compelled to lean upon a 
friendly Sergeant from the neighbourhood of 
Nottingham for the loan of his library, con- 
sisting of two Dime novels, themselves 
borrowed from a colleague who hails from 
Corpus Christi. Neither book kept me very 
wide awake, and I turned off my bedside 
lamp at a page which the author plainly hoped 
to make macabre. "A squad of men were 
ordered to Weewarken with a deep drag to 
find the sunken corpse," when Morpheus 
claimed his truant worshipper. So rare in- 
deed is print in our own tongue or in Amer- 
ican, that cognate language, that 1 am driven 
to play the part of author. 

How did I reach Algiers? Nothing more 
simple. I find in life that when reliable 
routes give negative results, some magic 
carpet is on the horizon. Thus by the sea 
(though one might well imagine that from 
the Rock to Algiers would be simple) no 
coracle was due to make the passage; and, as 
for air, eminent urgencies, incarnate in much 
military glory, stood in a queue on 
A.D.R.U's. lists. Small chance for the dilap- 
idated clergy. 

But it fell out upon the very morning of 
New Year's Day at Gib. 1944, that a vast 
bird was practising migration. From little 
glimpses of Coastal Command, I felt immune 
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from any tendency to be surprised a the 
exalted performances. Yet I must oyn 7? 
sensing the unusual to a mind born іп Ж 
year of Queen Victoria’s Jubilee, when 
found myself being most kindly wafted 
Algiers by a set of gentry who had left Ez 
land after three a.m. that morning, 3 
seemed that they had buried the Old Ye 
and welcomed in the New Year with mer? 
ment for three long hours before they beca= 
airborne. — They breakfasted in Gib, 22 
picked me up together with а ео 
passenger. We gathered that the probl== 
which perplexed them was how to keep t 
monstrous flying fish, containing тапу tc- 
of inanimate titivations for the dressing ws 
of Bellona, from rising to the supra-stra = 
phere. To add two eupeptic persons to Uu 
general cargo was thus discreet. 1, who hz 
spent the night in trying to reduce my mo 
essential kit to 50-Ibs., regretted my lost slee 
An extra ton would have been most cc 
venient. 

Thus we departed with consummate fre 
dom, and in five minutes Gib. became 
speck and disappeared into a faded drea 
Spain also sank astern, but Africa opened = 
barren breast upon our beam. Then for t= 
hours, resisting her grim allurements—f= 
Atlas is no range for racing pigeons—= 
dipped to salute convoys we encountered € 
overtook, like flocks of swimming sheez 
encouraged by their escort dogs to a l=: 
effort. Blessing them from the sky, and sorx-- 
times noting that lesser angels hovered Ow= 
them, we finally turned inland and nose 
round for an accommodating air-station. 
do not mean to say this was not knowe 
The poached egg looking for dry toast to = 
upon is the inevitable simile. We wellni г 
settled on one likely spot, but for sare 
reason disappointed them. Rising again im 


disdainful mood, we trod two further ranges 
of stark mountains beneath our keel, and then 
at last we landed. 

The cheerful personalities responsible 
(apart from George) for our pantechnicon had 
been debating on their future programme. 
I think they had an extra undertaking of some 
five hundred miles that afternoon. This donc, 


they felt disposed to try some sleep. But they 
were certain to be back in England by lunch 
next day. To an un-eminent Victorian, it 
sounded odd; but it was their affair. Mine 
was to find Toc H founded by Reading, and 
in it to discover great John Mallett (see p. 77). 
Both I accomplished in the next ten 
minutes. Товву. 


In Cey lon 


One sentence in the April JourNaL announced that the Hon. Administrator, on arrival by ar 
in India, had found Tubby already there to meet him. The story of his voyage from Algiers 
has not yet reached us, but here isa glimpse of him in Ceylon, from an airmail letter written 
on March 7 by Major “Вил.” Turney to the Editor. 


OR reasons of security 1 cannot publish 

the name of this spot, situate in the hills 
of Ceylon. 1, an old member of Ipswich, 
Woking and Farnborough (Hants) Branches 
am in charge of an Army Rest Camp, where 
men come for fourteen days’ rest and get it. 
There is also a Convalescent Camp here, a 
Naval Rest Camp and a Naval Hospital—so 
lots of men are about. 

Last Saturday morning ] was rung up by 
the Staff Officer. with these words: “Bill, 
Tubby Clayton of Toc H will be here to- 
morrow.” Can vou imagine what this meant 
to someone hungry for Toc Н, someone who 
had tried to start it up here without success? 

He was really due to arrive on the Saturday 
evening but, true to form, failed to put in an 
appearance ull Sunday morning. In fact the 
Naval padre had started the service about 
five minutes before he arrived: our Ceylon 
roads had beaten Tubby, who was accom- 
panied by Bob Slater, now a Chaplain out 
here. 

Tubby preached—that was what mattered. 
A wonderful sermon from the text “Brethren, 
I would not have you ignorant." He told in 
most moving terms the story of the birth 
of the Old House, 1t must be admitted that, 
though several times there was much 
laughter, when he came to the deeper part 
there was absolute silence. His story of the 
Carpenter’s Bench and all it stood for deeply 
moved men. For myself, it took me back 
many years, and roused many memories, and 


I was very near to tears. My first thought 
on secing Tubby, whom I last met at Ips- 
wich about two years before the war, was 
how old and tired he looked. But when he 
started to speak to us it was the old Tubby 
with all the old fire. God bless him! 

Our Army service is always followed by 
a Naval one (why can’t they unite?), at 
which Tubby spoke again and told the same 
story. Í was there a second time. Afterwards 
I found him with his arms round two Sick 
Bay attendants of the Navy; he called me 
and, to my joy, introduced them as 'Toc H 
members. They had seen him by accident, 
not knowing he was coming. We all four 
met at 4.15, when Tubby gave us lots of 
literature, together with heart-breaking post- 
cards of All Hallows. Toc H is now defin- 
itely established in this spot. I have since 
discovered a very dear Cingalese Major, who 
says he used to be a member—that is four. 
And I have a very promising recruit in the 
shape of a Sergeant, whom I have known for 
long and to whom I have previously talked 
Тос Н. This makes five—and “where two 
or three are gathered together " On 
Thursday next the two Naval members come 
to my bungalow for dinner, while I shall 
cease to be a Major and be just plain ‘Bill.’ 
We will then discuss plans for the future. 
One difficulty we are faced with is that we 
have a huge floating population. Men are 
here for two or three weeks at most, but 
sooner or later all return for a second dose. 
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At 5 o'clock (beg pardon, 1700 hours) 
Tubby occupied our Garrison Theatre and 
talked for about an hour and a half of his life 
among the tankers. For that hour and a half 
150 to 200 men hung on cvery word. What 
he told us is, in a large degree, confidential 
at the time of writing. He told us of the 
difficulty the tanker crews have of getting 
any mail at all. He told us of the very rare 
occasions they are ever in a town or even on 
shore, let alone on leave. He opened our 


eyes to many things. And I have never coe 
across a clearer example of fair think 
than his remarks about America and ab 
France. 

As usual he made us sing—Daisy, but * 
B.B.C. accent allowed! After the first ve? 
he sang us "Daisy's" reply, compiled * 
himself. Seldom, if ever, has our Thee” 
heard such applause, not суеп at our е 
concert. Tubby was an inspiration to us 2 

H. M. Turner 


A MATTER OF MANNERS 


A soldier serving in the Belgian Forces in this country, ANDRE DE MULDER, who is in to& 
with Toc H, stages a‘ brains trust’ question to our readers, which deserves discussion. 


HAVE often discussed with friends of the 

Belgian and other Allied Forces in Great 
Britain the best attitude to be adopted in our 
relations with the British population. The 
fact that we are enjoying the widest and 
kindest hospitality, makes us all the more 
eager to avoid hurting the feelings of our 
British friends, and we desire to adopt the 
attitude that pleases them best. 

Now, what are we supposed to do? Must 
we take over as many as possible of the British 
customs at the risk of being constrained and 
of lacking ease in manners or just carry on as 
we did, stick to our ways of living and rules 
of courtesy which are in many details widely 
different from those existing in this country? 
Some days ago I asked the question in Toc H 
Glasgow, and I have a pleasant recollection of 
the discussion which ensued. A high percen- 
tage of those present were all in favour of 
visitors adapting themselves as closely as 
possible to British habits. However, other 
controversists said: “ Not at all! Let them 
stick to their customs, it is much more normal. 
The fact of adopting British customs is to 
recognise implicitly that they are better, which 
does not always prove to be true.” 

I have been told that, in all my relations 
with British people, I had to bear in mind the 
fact that this country has not been invaded 
since 1066. This is the most important fact 
in forming the British character. Great 
Britain’s insular position impedes contact with 
the Continent and has helped to form the 
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opinion that the ways arid standard of livi 
in this country are the only right ones апа € 
anyone straying from them must be «€ 
sidered as unorthodox and eccentric. 

We foreigners must also remember the 
Britishers abroad, influenced by that stre 
in their character, always try to put themsels- 
in conditions as similar as possible to the: 
they are accustomed to at home, and genera- 
succeed. For example, in every town vistit 
by the British tourists in Belgium, one WI 
find English teashops and hotels where & 
normal sequence of English meals is respectes 
and the Britishers make for them like homiz; 
pigeons! This is, I think, the origin of t£: 
“After all, what can you expect of : 
foreigner? " attitude, which ] am glad to $33 
is decreasing. A new wind has blown throug: 
the old house. - 

І know from personal experience that it 2 
very difficult for Belgians, in the earlier месі: 
of their stay in this country, to refrain Ёго= 
shaking hands every time they meet a5 
English friend, a habit we have in Belgium 
Even now, after five months over here, I fanz 
it sometimes difficult to resist the impulse. 

Must I, must Poles, stop hand-kissing? 
Must Frenchmen refrain from making ges 
tures while speaking? Those are the ques 
tons | want to ask you. I should be ven 
pleased to have your opinion and, through the 
medium of the Тос Н Journat, give you the 
results of this little referendum. 

ANDRE DE MULDER. 


GERMAN ENIGMA 


FORTY years ago’ a well-known doctor, 

in whose most friendly household I lived 
in Berlin; said to me, not once but-often, “Jf 
Germany апа England would only stand to- 
gether we could beat the whole world.” 
Sometimes there were Prussian officers, 
friends of the family, to supper, and when 
I, a young student, presumed to question the 
need for any such universal conquest, they 
argued me down in the best Prussian manner. 
On the night of the centenary of Trafalgar I 
attempted my first public speech in German 
ata family festival, a culogy of Nelson and a 
pledge of friendship, and the audience (some 
like "Uncle Hans, veterans of 1870, and 
some in the uniform of serving soldiers) 
applauded wildly. It was not so much the 
beer (there was a barrel in the drawing-room) 
that inflamed them as the vision of the Ger- 
man Army and the British Fleet—‘together 
we could beat the whole world." 

More than thirty years later I was a guest, 
with many others, one afternoon at the Ger- 
man Embassy in London, and shook hands 
with Ribbentrop for the first and last time. 
I was about to take my leave after tea when 
the Ambassador strode up to me, almost 
physically thrust aside the friend to whom I 
was talking and backed me against a closed 
door. He then began a long propaganda 
speech (it might have served as a leadin 
article in the Völkischer Beobachter) in а 
raucous voice. Jt was addressed, by sheer ill- 
chance, to me face to face, but it was intended 
for the whole hundred guests who stopped 
talking and turned towards us. In excessively 
undiplomatic language he rated the British 
Government for not supporting Franco up to 
the hilt in the Spanish War, and he ended 
his tirade with the precise words of an earlier 
generation—"If Germany and England 
would only stand together we could beat the 
whole world." As his guest Í could not argue 
with him. I bowed from the waist and said : 
“Ja, Excellenz" or “Nein, Excellenz" at 
appropriate intervals; what I /onged to say 
was: “But I have not the smallest desire to 
beat the whole world—least of all beside you, 


, 


you little worm." I had entered his house a 
complete stranger and he had used me as a 
‘stooge’; I left it at the earliest possible 
moment and took care not to set foot in it 
again during his abominable tenancy. 


The argument of ' Vansittartism’ 


Here, in little, is support for the argument of 
"Vansittartism'—that the German is a leopard 
who cannot change his spots but crosses the 
page of history, past, present and future, as 
a beast of prey. The argument goes back a 
long way, to Caesar and Tacitus who knew 
the German tribes first-hand and found them 
both sentimental and cruel and as men who 
regarded war, in all circumstances, as the only 
“instrument of policy.” And the German 
tribes answered the Roman critics, 300 years 
after Tacitus, by sacking Rome and putting 
out the light of civilisation. From then on- 
wards the evidence increases. In the 14th 
century, not a squcamish time, Froissart can- 
not help noting that the Germans are not- 
oriously “evil handlers of their prisoners.” 
For us moderns the trouble really started two 
hundred years ago, in 1740, when Frederick 
the Great, by a combination of bad faith and 
“blitzkrieg,” began to overwhelm his neigh- 
bours. He founded the ruthless tradition of 
Prussian discipline and has remained “Old 
Fritz." the darling of the Army, to this day. 
It was the greatest Prussian military writer, 
Clausewitz, who put the philosophy of the 
business into plain words—that if a nation 
(his own) is ready for war and believes it can 
win, it commits not merely a foolish act but 
a crime against itself unless it strikes first : 
morality doesn’t come in at all. And it 
was the greatest Prussian military states- 
man, Bismarck, who showed how this 
worked out in “blood and iron” in 1866 and 
1870. In 1914 we ourselves were roused into 
action by the invasion of Belgium, in 1939 by 
the invasion of Poland; in both cases solemn 
treaties were counted as “scraps of paper." 
In consequence you and I will have spent at 
least ten years of our lives in war against the 
German nation and the German doctrine of 
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aggression, and twenty years in the dis-ease 
of all Europe between the two latest German 
onslaughts—two ‘rounds’ of the same war. 


Heaven and Hell 


Is there nothing to throw into the scales on 
the other side? Once again may I be per- 
mitted a trivial personal anecdote. In the hard 
days of the Battle of Britain music was one of 
the truest tonics to many of us, and 1 often 
refreshed myself at the lunch-hour concerts 
in the basement of the National Gallery 
while the sirens howled overhead. One day, 
perhaps more tired than usual, I found the 
hour's music more than usually rich. The 
whole programme (or all I remember of it) 
was John Sebastian Bach, who manv of us 
feel treads nearer to the gates of Heaven than 
any other musician. I have often stepped 
out of the National Gallery into a new Tra- 
falgar Square, transfigured by Claude or 
Canaletto or Constable : this time Bach made 
al things new. The big headline of the 
evening paper at the bottom of the steps 
brought me down with a crash—an unbe- 
lievable German atrocity, the massacre of 
Lidice or some other village. In a kind of 
rage I read the foul story, striding up Charing 
Cross Road until I came to the shops in 
"Booksellers! Row." There, for a shilling, 
I bought a little book of German lyrics, 
boarded a bus for the office and began to 
read. I opened the page at a "spiritual song" 
of many verses (a few of them appear in our 
own hymn books, the translation beginning 
"Deck thyself, my soul, with gladness”). It 
was written by a German during the Thirty 
Years War, amid horrors which often re- 
peated the story of Lidice. Verse after verse 
the tide of pure devotion flows on, a clear 
stream of love and joy and peace. As the 
mood of Bach flowed in again I found myself 
murmuring the words aloud to the splendid 
chorale tune we used for them at school. 
I must have forgotten that this was No. 24 
bus, no proper setting for ecstacy, for people 
began to turn and glance at me: 1 got off 
and hurried, slightly embarrassed but cured 
of all rage, down Francis Street. 
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Here is a mystery. How can a race soar 
so high to the spiritual, yet sink so low to 
the bestial? That is not so uncommon in his- 
tory, but it is perplexing that some of the men 
who machine-gunned children at Lidice 
certainly understood Bach, perhaps had loved 
to play his music; maybe they had sung 
Franck’s hymn to its great tune in their 
churches at home and shared his adoration. 
We British look paradoxical enough to other 
nations—indolent, yet ardent; hard-headed 
but merciful; unimaginative but producing 
more great poetry than any other race; ‘‘de- 
generate" but unbeatable. The riddle of the 
German character so far defies our solution. 
How can people so devoted to their own 
families (Caesar noticed this) be so ruthless 
to other people's? How can the home of our 
own nursery stories and toys feel no rc- 
morse, seemingly, over its Europe-wide 
massacre of the innocents? Here is a nation 
more sentimental than ourselves, perhaps 
even than the Americans, but capable of sus- 
tained brutality : “brutal” is one of the proud 
words in Hitler's speeches which are safe to 
win a gust of applause. Here is a race given 
to brooding melancholy (‘Sehnsecht’) and 
quick to feel grievance and self-pity, yet 
always ready at short notice to shout and 
trample, blind to the grievances of others and 
pitiless to anyone weaker than itself. Here 
are the most learned people in Europe—and 
yet they have not learnt to be “civilised” in 
the liberal meaning of that word. Неге 
are the most scientific critics—who fall easily 
for the bombastic nonsence of a renegade 
Englishman, Houston Stuart Chamberlain, 
(how well I remember my friends! enthus- 
iasm for him in Berlin in 1905!) about the 
Nordic ‘Herrenvolk’; their anti-scmitic suc 
cessors bolster it up today with the pagan 
“German Myth” of the Jew, Rosenberg. In 
the van of scientific, technical and commercial 
achievement, the Germans bring up the rear 
in political commonsense. Obstinate and over- 
bearing in argument with one another, they 
follow like sheep anyone who can shout 
louder than them all; most divisive by nature, 
they ‘jump to it’ as one man at the word of 
command. Most faithful they are as indiv- 


idual friends, most treacherous collectively 
as "Public Enemy No. 1.” The catalogue 
of contrasts might be extended. No wonder 
we find the German nation hard to under- 
stand, to forgive or to help towards another 
frame of mind. 


Three Books 


Much has been written round this paradox 
of German character. No one has tackled it 
more unsparingly than Goethe, whom most 
of us reckon the greatest German, none with 
more devastating wit than Heine (but then, 
say the Nazis, he was a Jew and doesn’t 
count). In English I think two of the best 
books—because they think fairly about the 
opposites in the paradox— werc published just 
before the outbreak of the War, Nora Waln's 
Reaching for the Stars and Phyllis Bottome's 
novel, The Mortal Storm. 1 should like now to 
add a third book, also by a woman, E. Amy 
Buller’s Darkness over Germany (Long- 
mans, 1943. 10s. 6d.) This is not the story 
of a neurotic workman's rise absolute 
power, nor about the gangsters who surround 
him nor the horrors of concentration camps; 
there are too many books about those things 
already. it is a series of human stories of 
people the authoress has met and talked with 
in Germany, for she knows the country well 
and has had intimate touch with many ‘walks 
of its life. Some of her ‘characters’ are 
bumptious representatives of the "'master- 
racc," but most of them are the ordinary folk, 
a teacher, a priest and a pastor, an officer and 
a young airman, a professor and a barrister 
and an unemployed student, various wives 
and mothers, some cchoolenildran: Some are 
convinced and defiant about their Nazi creed, 
but more arc either uneasy about its claims 
and anxious about the future, or in direct 
opposition, in secret or gallantly t taking risks. 
I doubt if the best "Vansittartist" can read 
these true stories quite unmoved. 


A Crime against Youth 
Hitler’s most cynical crime (it stares often 
out of the pages of this book) is the poisoning 
of the minds and lives of the younger gen- 
eration of his own land. 


How deliberate the crime and how das- 
tardly its execution you can read in Erika 
Mann's School for Barbarians. Even now, 
deafened by years of propaganda, drilled and 
dragooned from childhood, some—we cannot 
yet know how many—are keeping their 
spirits free. This has always been so in the 
long, unhappy history of the German people’s 
effort towards their own freedom. It was so 
in the turbulent early years of the 19th cen- 
tury; and again in Bismarck's campaign 
against “liberalism” in the middle; and in 
the imperialist years which led up to the 
last war; and in the two uneasy decades be- 
tween the wars. After each war of aggression 
movements of young Germans have reacted 
against the jingo “patriotismus” of their 
elders. They used to hold, for instance, pro- 
test meetings on the anniversary of the Nap- 
olcon's defeat at Leipzig, the “ Battle of the 
Nations,” the day when patriotic societies 
and ex-Service associations celebrated noisily 
round the pretentious national memorial. 
These protests culminated in October, 1913, 
the centenary of the battle, in а student 
gathering on the Hohen Meissner hill, near 
Cassel, when they issued a manifesto 
pledging German Youth “то order its life 
by its own decision, on its own responsibility 
and with inner integrity . Free German 
Youth takes a united stand in all circum- 
stances for freedom of conscience.” Unfor- 
tunately the augumentative and philosophical 
German mind has been unable to translate 
the desire for freedom into effective action. 
It waits for ‘orders’, which don't come. 


In whatever shape our victory comes, Ger- 
many will still be there, a force of character 
and skill to be reckoned with and, still more, 
to be lived with in some fashion or other. 
Anti-Nazi young Germany (it certainly exists, 
if its underground strength cannot be com- 
puted) will have to enter a very bleak, sus- 
picious world, poor soil for planting its own 
freedom. Nazi young Germany will have to 
enter a blank, intenscly hostile world, from 
which the foundations it trusted and built 
upon will have been kicked away. Then the 
full force of Hitler's crime against his own 
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people will be revealed in the tragedy of many 
individual lives. 


The Empty House 

At the Armistice of 1918 the German 
people found the whole world they had built 
up crashing about their ears: the same grim 
experience awaits them again now. There was 
a short period of street-fighting, a longer one 
of licence, for the old moral disciplines, like 
the military ones, had sunk out of sight. The 
Weimar Republic, with no tradition of de- 
mocracy among its twenty-seven parties in 
Parliament (and many тоге outside it) tried, 
and failed, to keep the nation on an even keel. 
The ‘inflation period,’ a nightmare to every 
citizen which we have never fully realised, 
knocked the bottom out of countless house- 
holds. Many people suffered defeat in sil- 
ence. Many tried to justify themselves or 
merely despaired; many fell sick of the be- 
setting German disease of self-pity. The Gen- 
eral Staff, and the old caste which is its 
cradle, set to work to rebuild the German 
Army in secret and to prepare for the next 
war, as they are trained to do always: I have 
little doubt that at this moment some of their 
best professional brains are doing so again— 
and to deal drastically with that must be a 
prime task of the United Nations. 

Imperial Germany was dead, leaving an 
empty house into which Hitler and his seven 
devils found it easy to enter. For his evil 
genius saw exactly how to fill a void. The 
first thing his people needed was work—he 
promised it and gave it. But they needed 
much more, they needed a ‘religion’; especially 
the younger ones had to find a faith to live 
by. And the new prophet. gave them a re- 
ligion called ‘Deutschland.’ wrapped in fur- 
ious oratory, decked out with marching music 
and the old mysticism of the German tribes 
bought up to date. He had got them where 
he wanted them—and then, as usual, the 
police trap closed upon the nation. 


Can we help? 
It is easy for us to say that Germans ought 
to have foreseen all this, and that “it couldn't 
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happen here" : British circumstances, history, 
geography and temperament are very ditt- 
erent from the German. Making full allow- 
ance for our own shortcomings in religion, 
it is fair to say that the biggest difference of 
all consists in a far greater acknowledgment, 
both by the *man-in-the-street and in public 
affairs, among us than among the Germans 
of a Christian basis for living. From Amy 
Buller's book, Darkness over Germany, this 
is finally the most important upshot—that 
young Germany, where it received Nazism 
fanatically, believed it had found a faith to 


ill its emptiness. This is, at bottom, a ‘relig- 


ious’ war, and, like all the wars of religion, 
most bitter and bloody. And at the end of it 
young Germany will still be seeking, with 
a deep hunger, for a religion to replace the 
faith already failing it. They deserve to find 
a God immeasurably higher than the tribal 
gods of a Germany deified by the blasphe- 
mous mouth of Hitler. Can any of us from 
outside help them in this greatest quest? 


A year or two ago it was rather fashionable 
here, and still more in America, to talk about 
the “re-education” of German vouth by Eng- 
lish and American teachers. Already the con- 
ception is seen to be fantastic and is fading 
away. Where, in the first place, are our two 
countries to find the surplus of thousands of 
men and women who know the German 
language (dialects and all) and the German 
mind well enough to fit them for so gigantic 
atask? More than that, we see now that Ger- 
many can only "re-educate" herself, there is 
no other way. But in that fundamental work, 
essential if war is not to come again, young 
Germany will stand in desperate need of 
understanding and encouragement from out- 
side. It is not "I told you so” that will be 
wanted, but "Let's make a job of the new 
world together.” Friendship is the key, not 
revenge or charity or patronage. his is 
something that Toc Н understands and 
practises. I, for one, cherish the hope that in 
this most difficult field some of our mem- 
bers тау he able to take a hand. 


BancLav Baron. 


READING HOUSE 


THE House that Reading built—or rather 

^ founded with a fund raised by the 
Branch and sent out from home—stands at 
Maison Blanche in North Africa. We saw 
Tubby (on page 70) safely landed there and, 
in the hands of John Mallet, for many years 
an Area Secretary at home, since 1936 on the 
staff of Toc Н South Africa, then trekking 
North, through Abyssinia, as an officer in the 
U.D.F.I. (Y.M.C.A.—Toc Н with the South 
African Forces), and now our Commissioner 
in North Africa and Italy. He sends home a 
long description of the Reading House and a 
few photographs, one of which, above, shows 
the sunny entrance. He says that 9o per 
cent. of the men who use the House are air 
personnel, British and American. They over- 
crowd it seriously every evening and a simple 
cafeteria system has had to be evolved. The 
sale of boxes (5 lbs. is the maximum allowed) 
of oranges, lemons or dates, ready packed for 


men to send home is also a verv popular ser- 
vice. The House is no makeshift, for Jimmv 
Allen (now running a fine Services Club in 
Malta, with his wife) has helped to decorate 
it with the artistry his friends in Belfast 
know. There is also a stage in the canteen, 
though the Western Brothers preferred one 
of their own and Gracie Fields the top of a 
table when they faced the troops there. The 
chapel, which also serves as the Camp Church, 
is dedicated to the memory of a Reading 
man; it is now well furnished and well used; 
the Bishop of Southwark has been there as a 
visitor and the Bishop in North Africa to 
hold a Confirmation. Brains Trusts and de- 
bates draw audiences of 200; Rugger, with 
John Mallet (a doughty player for Toc H in 
old days) as Secretary, has got going. John 
Boyle, as Warden, Mary Biggs (herself from 
Reading) as Housekeeper and the rest give 
the whole place the true touch of home. 
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A REFUGEE REPLIES 


We have received this letter from a refugee 
after reading Mr. Salway's article in last 
month's JOURNAL. 


“I was deeply moved by Mr. С. C. Salway’s 
article about “ The problem of the young refu- 
gee." The real Christian feeling with which we, 
refugees, were treated and cared in this country 
is again wonderfullv manifested in that article. 

I hope that like myself most of my fellow 
refugees will never forget that after having been 
pursued by the bloodliounds of Nazi tyranny, and 
afterwards having been blown from country to 
countrv by the icy breeze of indifference, event- 
uallv we found real refuge in Great Britain. 

We are already trving to show our gratitude 
by giving as much support to the common cause 
as possible. 1 myself, a former Editor iu — , am 
working at the offices of a Free Movement doing 


LEST WE 


'A FEW years ago the Journa told members 
something of the job which Jimmy 


Jimmy, with one of the boys, at “Blighty.” 


Yates (Richmond Branch) has been doing for 
many years on his own, and now with help 
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propaganda work; my wife, a member of the 
W.V.S., is working for the British Red Cross 
voluntarily since January, 1910; my only son, age 
23, who with the kind support of the Bishop of 
Southwell went to the Westminster Public Scliool, 
after having got the school-certificate there has 
worked in the agriculture more thau two years, 
and is now a British soldier serving with the 
Queens. 1 am sure many of my brothers in exile 
are showing their devotion to Great Britain, and 
thus to the great cause, in the same way as my- 
self. 

One thing is sure: The spirit by which Mr. 
Salway lias been led when he wrote his article, 
and vou, Mr. Editor, were led when vou have 
published it, adds a great deal to our determina- 
tion to act, after going home, as missionaries of 
the greatness of this country and her people.’’ 


The writer is now in touch with Toc Н. 


FORGET 


from Toc Н friends, for homeless and ‘‘un- 
wanted” boys. Ап upholsterer by trade, 
Jimmy does not merely upholster the lives of 
his boys with cheerful and serviceable 
material, he repairs them when, as often, they 
have been badly broken and builds them up 
firmly on a new pattern. All over the world 
now there are boys serving who call Jimmy 
"Pop" and are longing for the day that will 
bring reunion in "Blighty," his little home 
and theirs in Richmond. This is clearly a 
“Toc H job." let us say because it is a 
Christian job (Jimmy never minces words 
about that), and its originator believes. we 
can do many more like it. The right men 
count more than money. Can we find them? 
Here is a letter from him to the Editor : — 


“Blighty,” 
Sydney Roud, 
Richmond, Surrey. 
Dear BARKIS, 


I'm not a scholar, but I hope this letter will 
find its way into the Jounwar just as it is. 

First, let me thank all the "Friends of 
Blighty” in coming to my aid since 1940. I 
can assure them I am not a good 'un at 
thanking folks, as I believe actions speak 
louder than words. All I can say is “God 
bless them." 


On November 11, 1918. while ill in a 
military hospital, Е conceived the idea of de- 
voting as much of my spare time as I could 
to help build the younger generation, and 
those yet unborn, to become mez, to take the 
place of our Elder Brethren, who һай given 
their all so willingly that we might be free. 
I decided that the type of lad | wanted was the 
legitimate and unwanted, as we goodly 
Godly folk so often look down on this kind 
of lad. especially if he has “blotted his copy- 
book." 

In 1920, when I was able to get around 

again, I began by walking the streets and 
picking up homeless lads, who honoured me 
by sharing my one-roomed "mansion." I 
was able to gather a Family around me, 
which grew so much that I tramped the 
country in 1936 to try to raise the cash to 
make a real home for them. That failed; 
Е banged away, and with the help of a Xm 
chum who guaranteed the rent, I started up 
at the above address. kept afloat till May, 
1940, when things were a bit "umpty," and 
then Dallas Ralph and some Toc Н chums 
started the “Friends of Blighty Fund.” 

In the past twenty-four years, eight hun- 
dred and fifty-seven youngsters have passed 
through my family—and umpteen others 
just for the night, ete. Of my actual family, 
only fifty-three have been real failures, and 
I thank God the number is so small. 

Now to the second item. Since 1919, up 
to 1938. folks began to moan over the Arm- 
istice Day memorial services. Articles were 
sent to the papers, and mud was flung at the 
very idea of us "remembering" those we did 
not even know. О yes! Folks got into their 
old smug. sclf-satisfied ways, tud wanted to 
forget the men who had given the most 
cherished of all things—life itself. 

Then came 1939. War!—and it shook us a 
little from our selfish apathy. 1940— 
Bang!—we expected invasion. We went to 
work, but we are still a little bit smug and 
selfish. 1944—and we are beginning to plan 
for post-war reconstruction. So here is a 
suggestion—lest we forget. Memorial stones? 
No! Placques? No! Something uscful? 
Yes! What? 


As after the last war, there will emerge 
a whole army of homeless youngsters, con- 
demned to grabbing landladies (I know—I 
had cighteen and a half years of 'em), lads 
who, if they can't pay their way, will be 

nagged into the street. Outcome? —through 
lack of parents or friends they will become 
an easy prev for old crooks: I know this to 
be a fact. 

So why not have small “Memorial Homes" 
in all the towns and cities throughout our 
land? Flomes where a homeless and much 
looked-down-on youngster can find that 
which is every Englishman's privilege—his 
"ain fireside,” without rules and regulations 
to guide him, but God's honest love, happi- 
ness and the right to become a free and in- 
dividual citizen. 

Surely in many a Group or Branch of our 
Family someone has sacrificed his or her all 
for the liberty of mankind. What better tri- 
bute can we pay to such people than by 
helping the unhappy children of circum- 
stance, between the ages of 174 and 21, to 
develop and mould their lives properly? 

How is it to be done? That's up to you 
blokes. ГЇ advise if it’s possible. But, for 
God's sake and in the name of humanity, 
look at this problem that lies ahead. 

Talbot House, Pop, was a real Home to 
us blokes in the old Salient: I first used it 
on December 23rd. 1915. Talbot House, 
Southampton, is a huge beacon of light to 
our Merchant Navy boys, and by far the 
grandest job ever done by Toc H. 

So now—if we wish to remember those 

one West,” let us think of England’s 
future homeless sons and daughters by sum- 
mat similar to Toe H, Southampton, or even 
my small effort, “Blighty.” I am now after 
another and larger Home, in memory of 
"Micky," after whom it will be called and 
some of my dear Sons who, though they 
could claim neither kith nor kin, gave all 
they had—for us. Our Eldest Brother, Christ, 
had no real home, but gave His life for us 
folks. 

So come on! Do summat worth while— 
lest we forget! And may God guide us all! 

Love, Jimmy Yates (“Pop”). 
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THE ELDER BRETHREN 


Anxers.—Died of wounds in Italy. FRED 
ANKERS, a member of Market Drayton 
Branch. Elected 30.11.39. 

Barrie.—On March 19, suddenly. Jonn 
BARRIE, aged 65, a member of Alloa Group. 
Elected 4.9.’41. 

BowHaw Carter.—Killed in action in 
March. Mervyn BONHAM Carter, Capt. (son 
of Lt. Col. Brian Bonham Carter, Toc H 
staff, prisoner of war). 

Cameron.—On March 3, James GORDON 
CAMERON, aged 83, a member of Hornchurch 
Branch. 

Coarzs.—Killed in an accident on March 
29. C. V. Coates (‘The Professor’), aged go, 
Secretary of Dulwich Branch (see JOURNAL 
October, 1943). Elected 16.6.’30. 

CoLrEv.—Missing, presumed drowned on 
active service. Jonn COLLEY, R.N.V.R., a 


. member of Barrow Gurney Services Group. 
` Elected 10.2.43. 


CoursEY.—Missing in June, 1943, since re- 
ported killed, Jonn Rosert Coursey, Sergt., 
R.A.F., a member of the Services Branch. 
Elected 5.9.'41. 

Dopson.—Killed in action on January 20. 
HznaznT L. С. Бором, Flg. Officer, R.A.F., 
a member of the Services Branch. Elected 
24.5. 42. 

DonkKERSLEY.—On active service at sea in 
March, STANLEY DONKERSLEY, Coder, R.N., a 
member of the Services Branch. Elected 
26.3.43. 

Exxins.—Killed in action, ArtHur W. 
Exxins, Gunner, R.A., a member of the Ser- 
vices Branch (Scotland). Elected то.3.'43. 

FısHLEY.—Missing in November, 1942, pre- 
sumed killed in action at sea, JAMES METCALFE 
FısHLEY, R.N., a member of the Services 
Branch. Elected 16.6.'39. 

Harpisty.—By enemy action while on duty 
as an Air Raid Warden. Doucras KENNETH 
Hannisrv, a member of the General Branch, 
formerly ak Rio de Janeiro and Sydenham 
Branches. Elected 1930. 

HirLiAg.—Missing, presumed drowned, 
GILBERT H. Hiruas, R.N.V.R., a member of 


Geo. Marshall & Co., Ltd., 2, Newhams Howes ан S.E.1. 


Barrow Gurney Services Group. Elected 


22.3- 43. 

Horr.—On March 20, Sir ForLerr Hott, 
K.B.E., a member of the General Branch. 
Elected 3.7.28. 

Јонмѕом.—Міѕѕіпр on January б, 1943, 
since presumed killed. RAYMOND Јонмѕом, 
R.A.F., a member of Beeston Branch. Elected 
17.4. 38. 

LyrreLTon.—Killed in action in Italy in 
February. J. A. LYTTELTON, Lieut., a member 
of Port Talbot Branch. 

MacwurLLAN.—On March 25, ANNE Mac- 
MILLAN, wife of John, Bishop of Guildford, 
a friend and hostess to many members at 
Canterbury and Farnham. 

Marcery.—On March 14, after а painful 
illness bravely borne. WirtiaM Tucker Mar- 
GERY, a member of Martock Branch. Elected 
4.12.29. 

NzviLLE.—On March 12, suddenly. Суки. 
BENJAMIN NEVILLE, aged 37, a member of 
Tower Hill. Elected 29.8.29. 

Parry-Jones.—In February. Captain Per- 
civaL E. Н. Parry-Jones, a member and 
Builder at Sherborne. Elected 29.7.32. 

Ricu.—On September 8, 1943. Joux Henry 
Ri:icH, a founder member of Wolverton 
Branch, at one time a Central Councillor. 


Elected 1.1.24. 


Sampson.—Killed іп action, E. ROBERT 
Sampson, a member of Largs Branch. Elected 
9-5-34- 

Sprinks.—On March 19, Joux OLLIVER 
GROOMBRIDGE Sprinks, aged 48, Jobmaster of 
Bromley and Sundridge Park Branch, and 
Chairman of Bromley Services Club. Elected 
(in Buenos Aires), September, 1922. 

WHITELEY.—On active service at Gibraltar 
in July, 1943, J. P. Wurrerey, Brigadier, а 
Builder (Wolverton) since 1938. 

WINGFIELD Dicsy.—In Kenya, Canon S. 
Н. WINGFIELD Dicsy, a member of Nairobi 
Branch. 

Worcester.—On February 26, ALLEN 
(‘Pors’) Worcester, aged 85, a member of 
_Warlingham Group. Elected 29.3.33. 
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